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Public Libraries of the United States, 


(Continued from page 214.) 
CATALOGUING. 


In the report upon Libraries, issued by the 
Department of Education—of which some ac- 
ount, mostly statistical, was given in a pre- 
eding article—the subject of cataloguing is 
riven especial prominence, inasmuch as it is 
hown how a large collection imperfectly 
ratulogued, may prove no more serviceable 
han one of half the size, where the work has 
been thoroughly done. A classification is 
made of fog different systems of cataloguing, 
hese being again divided into more than 
wenty varieties. Without entering into any 
echnical description of the numerous kinds, 
t will suffice to say that the two typical plans 
of arrangement are (1) the dictionary cata- 
ogue, and (2) the alphabetico-classed or sys- 
ematic catalogue. 

A Dictionary Catalogue arranges the titles 
of books and their authors in one continuous 
alphabetical list. In libraries of 100,000 vol- 
ames and upwards, in which books are apt to 
uccumulate in an increasing ratio, it becomes 
a question of moment—if a printed catalogue 
is to be used—how far and in what manner 
the entries may be condensed so as not to im- 
pair the usefulness of the collection. Where 
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stitute a separate list. 
any author, which the library possesses, may 
then be seen at a glance, without necessitating 
a search through the varions sections. 

Having determined on the kind of catalogue 
to be used, some general.rules governing the 
style of entries have to be settled, and second- 
ly, where and how the books shall be placed 
on the shelves; At first sight it may appear 
avery easy matter to determine how the title 
of any book should be entered, but upon a 
more intimate consideration of the subject, it 
will be seen that the difficulties are by no 
means slight. Now, every book should be so 
catalogued that the librarian may answer any 
or every question concerning (1) the author’s 
name; (2) the book’s title; (8) its subject— 
not always synonymous with title; or, if even 
no author or title can be named by the appli- 
cant, (4) waether the library contains any 
work on a named subject. Let us take some 
examples. 

Here is a “ Life of William Penn,” by Thos. 
Clarkson. We cannot mistake where that 
goes. If we are using a dictionary catalogue, 
we put it in its alphabetical place under Penn 
and Clarkson respectively ; or, if a systematic 
catalogue, Pennis registered in its appropriate 
place in Biography, aud Clarkson in the book 
of authors. Next, we will say, is “Christ and 
the Gallows,” by M. H. Boree. Here we meet 
a difficulty. With the systematic catalogue, 
it would suffice to place the book in the sec- 
tion or sub-section of “ Capital Punishment ;” 
but in the case of a dictionary catalogue, 
should a person wanta work on capital punish- 
ment, and yet not know its name, he would 
miss this, the most recent book, altogether, if 
it was entered only by its proper title. Jt must 
therefore be placed under “ Capital Punish. 
ment” in the list, with such a cross-reference 
as this: see Boree’s “ Christ and tie Gallows.” 


sards are used, as is now the case in most of|Next is “ Bancroft’s History of the United 


the large libraries, this question is not so 
much considered, because the card plan ad- 
mits of indefinite expansion. Here the name 
of the book and its author, are placed on one 
card ; the name of the author followed by the 
title, on a second; and other entries, if de- 
sired, on still other cards, all of which are 
pres upright in drawers, where they may 
e readily consulted. Although this manner 
of entry does not permit the titles to be looked 
over quite as quickly as does reference to a 
rinted page, yet it is more expeditious than 
is the task of consulting even a printed cata- 
logue with its several supplements, as has 
heretofore been the necessary usage in the 
large libraries not of recent origin. 
By the Alphabetico-Classed system, a divi- 
sion is first made into different classes, as 
istory, Biography, Travels, &c., and these 
aguin are divided into sub-classes, sections 
and sub-sections, according to the necessities 
the case. The author’s names may be ar- 


States.” While it is true this may be easily 
placed, yet there is something additional need 
ed. There may be twenty or more books on 
the same general subject, but in case the stu- 
dent should wish to ascertain the particulars 
of an event which had happened in the year 
1777, he would find that his trouble in con- 
sulting the work had been in vain, for the 
reason that the history stops short at its tenth 
volume with the year 1776. Hence it is re- 
quisite to add in brackets to the title-entry of 
the work [To 1776] or [Colonial.] But now 
we come to a title which presents a more 
formidable difficulty. It is—if I remember 
the wording correctly—“ Old Wells Dug Out,” 
by T. DeWitt Talmage,—a title not unlike 
many which appeared at the time of the rise 
of our religious Society. If we were to con- 
sult no more than the title-page, our book 
would appear under Hydraulics or Drainage, 
whereas its appropriate place must be The- 
ology. In the same manner, “To Rome and 


nged in the sections with the subjects, or| Back” is not a book of travel, but a work on 
hich I think the better plan) they may con- |ritualism, and needs to be entered not only by 


Thus all the works of/its title, but also under the general heading 


of “ Ritualism,” with a cross-reference to this 
particular book. Appleton’s “ Dictionary of 
Mechanics, Mining and Engineering,” must 
be so entered that it will be found by one 
specially interested in mining or engineering, 
as well as by one who is examining the subject 
of mechanics generally, and hence will neces- 
sitate four entries. Again, Farrar’s “Seekers 
after God,” by no means suggests the names 
of Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
whose lives and teachings make up the con- 
tents of the book, and therefore it needs to be 
entered under those names as well. Like- 
wise, the “ Essays” and ‘‘ Miscellanies” of 
many writers, hide important articles which 
might seldom be read if not placed in the 
catalogue. 

Corresponding difficulties present them- 
selves in dealing with the names of the au- 
thors. In the case of pseudonyms, some 
librarians enter them by the first name, and 
some by the surname. Thus Edith May or 
Barry Cornwall can either be entered as they 
stand, or May and Cornwall can be given 
priority — their true names, Anna Drinker 
and Bryan W. Procter, being also entered in 
brackets. In the case of foreign prefixes, such 
as De and Von, it is hardly advisable to es- 
tablish an absolute rule. No one would look 
for Voltaire under De Voltaire, nor Humboldt 
under Von Humboldt; and on the other hand 
few would expect to find De Tocqueville en- 
tered as Tocqueville, or De Vere as Vere. 

Having mentioned a few of the troubles in 
the nomenclature, it remains to be considered 
where the books shall be placed, and how 
they shall be numbered. For quite small 
libraries, the accession number only need be 
used; that is to say, the 250th book received, 
may be numbered 250, and placed on its pro- 
per shelf in the class to which it belongs. In 
the Friends’ Free Library, at Germantown, 
all the numbers up to 2000 have been reserved 
for History, from 2000 to 4000 for Science, 
4000 to 6000 for Travels, and so on; so that 
a book bears a number which represents its 
accession to the division, and nof to the whole 
library. The librarian knows at a glance in 
what division any book belongs.* If there are 
alcoves, the letter A, B, or C, &., is placed 
before the accession number, the number of 
the shelf being entered between, as B 25, 650. 

In large libraries some form of the decimal 
or the logical system of arrangement and 
numeration is adopted. The decimal system, 
which is the most common, consists in letter- 
ing or numbering the case or alcove, the tier, 
the shelf, and the place on the shelf. Thus, 
C 75, 10 would mean that the book was to be 
found in ease or alcove C, 7th tier, 5th shelf, 
10th book on the shelf. Or, the letter of the 
case may be replaced by a numeral: 765, 25 


has been adopted. Books of history are bound in red, 
theological in blue, poetical in yellow, natural history 


| * In the British Museum, a classification by colors 
in green, and so on, 


would mean the 7th case, 6th tier, 5th shelf, 
25th book on the shelf. The logical system, 
however, has the advantage that the numera- 
tion of a book being dependent altogether 
upon its topic, if can always be readily found 
“by those accustomed to the plan, even though 
a considerable moving of the books should be 
necessitated by increase in the size of the 
library, or its entire removal to another build- 
ing. This plan, which has been adopted in 
the Amherst College library, is as follows :— 

The library is first divided into 9 classes or 
special libraries—those of Philosophy, The- 
ology, Natural Science, History, and so forth, 
and these are numbered 1 to 9. 
these special libraries is then divided into 9 
divisions of the main subject, also numbered 
1 to 9; and finally, each of these divisions into 
9 sections. Hence if we take a book num- 
bered 587, 10, the 5 represents class, Natural 
Science ; 8 is its division, Botany ; 7 the botani- 
cal section, North America; 10 the tenth book 
in that section. Inversely: suppose the stu- 
dent to have a French dictionary which he 
wishes to replace, he would know, even with- 
out seeing its number, that it belonged to the 
class 4, Philology; division 4, French lan- 
guage; section 3, French dictionaries—its 
general number therefore 443. 

There is also in use in the same library, an 
ingenious plan for showing where any book 
is. When a student takes a book out, he 
hands to the librarian a paper slip upon which 
is his name and the book’s number. The 
librarian stamps upon the slip the date, and 
places it in its proper place in a tray, which 
is divided into compartments corresponding 
to the divisions and sections into which the 
library is divided. Any book taken from the 
shelves, for whatever purpose, is in this man- 


Who killed these people? Oh! nobody. 
They died in battle. They were killed by the 
opposite army, who are soldiers by profession! 
And this answer is satisfactory to a wretched 
infatuated mortal, who considers not that the 
eye of God is on this scene of carnage, and 
views every dead body as one distinct and in- 
dividual murder. Never was there a delusion 
so deep and dreadful! Of all errors it is the 
most destructive and atrocious that ever seiz- 
ed on the human mind. ‘We are at war!’ In 
that one little sentence there is a charm which 
makes men totally forget the value of life, or 
the immortal destinies of the soul; which 


Rach one of|makes him careless of murder, and fearless of 


the wrath of God. Apprehensions, perhaps, 
may flit about him sometimes, and a little re- 
morse of conscience; but he is ready to say, 
‘No matter, that is not my business. It is 
the business of the nation, the government ; 
and, if we are by chance wrong, that wrong 
is to be divided amongst so many of us that 
my share will be small.’ Deluded soul! such 
reasonings will not stand before God! ‘We 
are at war.” So mighty is the charm of that 
word, that professing Christians, and even 
ministers, lose all scruples about the equity 
or iniquity of the cause, and hurry to bloody 
conflict.” — Letters of Governor Strong. 

“The idea of two communities of Chris- 
tians, separated perhaps by a creek, at the 
same moment begging their common Father 
to assist them in reciprocal destruction, is an 
idea of horror to which I know no parallel. 
Lord, assist us to slaughter our enemies: This 
is our. petition —‘ Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.’ This is the petition 
of Christ.” — Dymond on War. 

“ Would to God, that the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion would exert its influence over 


ner represented by a stamped slip. Thus if|tbe hearts of individuals in their public capa- 


a book should be asked for which is not inits 
place on the shelves, the librarian examinies 
the slips, and can tell in a few seconds who 
has it. One advantage of this plan for a col- 
lege library is, that if a student can thus as- 
certain where a withdrawn book is which he 
may merely wish very briefly to refer to, he 
can do so without having to wait an indefi- 
nite time for its return. 

The volume which we have thus briefly 


city ; then would revenge, avarice, and ambi- 
tion, which have fatted the earth with the 
blood of her children, be banished from the 
counsels of princes, and there would be no 
more war. The time will come—the prophet 
hath said it, and I believe it—the time will 
assuredly come when nation, literally speak- 
ing, shall no longer lift up sword against na- 
tion. No man will rejoice, my lords, more 
than I shall, to see the time when peace shall 


reviewed, also discusses the management of depend on an obedience to the benevolent 
principles of the gospel.”—From a Speech of|for their supplies of cereals and other produ 


free Town Libraries, and how to make them 
successful; the use and abuse of fiction in 
public libraries; the advisability of establish- 
ing a special professorship of books and read- 
ing, for high-class colleges and universities; 
besides other related topics. 


‘i Wea 


(To be continued.) 


Weer Bae BS: 
For “The Friend.” 
Sentiments of various writers in Reference to War. 


We are at War.—“In nothing has the ha- 
man mind been so blinded, so surprisingly 
infatuated, as in the sanguinary business of 
war. If this point were duly understood, it 
would not _be so easy a matter to set people 
at war. Every man would consider what he 
was going about. 

Does the Divine government pay a great 
and scrupulous regard, when a man way-lays 
and stabs his neighbor, and yet no regard 
when whole nations bleed? Does eternal 
jnstice sleep when the dying g 


millions cries from the ground ? 


Bishop Watson inthe House of Lords. 

“Mahometans and Pagans do not believe 
that our religion allows of war. They re- 
proach us with the inconsistency. Our wars 
are, with them, a scandal and a taunt. ‘ You 
preach to us,’ say they, ‘of Christianity, and 
would convert us to your creed ; first convert 
yourselves ; show us that yourselves believe in 
it.’ Nay, the Jews at our doors tell us, that 
our wars are an evidence that the Prince of 
Peace is not come. 
professed Christians to prove tbat Christ was 
a deceiver. Thus do we cause the way of 
Truth to be evil spoken of. Thus are we, who 
should be the helpers of the world, its stum- 
bling-blocks and its shame.””»— From “ An 
Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with Chris- 
tianity.” 


For “The Frien 
The Draining of Lake Fueino, 


A correspondent of the New York Even 
Post reports the recent completion of the gr 
engineering work in which Prince Alexan 
Torlonia, a citizen of Rome, had been enga 
during the past twenty-two years. The wri 
says: ‘‘The draining of Lake Fucino, whi 
was the largest lake in Central and Southe 
Italy, covering an area of 37,050 acres, 
been the dream of the Romans since the ic 
was first conceived by Julius Cesar. T 
lake was situated in the province of Aqui 
fifty-three miles east of Rome and ninety- 
miles north of Naples, and before its draini 
covered the greater part of a vast table la 
one of the largest in the central part of t 
Apennines. This table land, 2,094 feet ab 
tbe level of the sea, is surrounded on all si 
by spurs of the main chain of mountains, a 
is separated from the adjacent valleys in su 
a manner that the waters found no outlet 
discharge themselves into the neighbori 
rivers. The only means of discharging 
lake was by evaporation into the air or a 
sorption into the earth, and as often as t. 
rainfall was larger than the amount of wat 
thus subtracted the volume increased and ov« 
flowed the surrounding country. The prop¢ 
tions of the lake, thus depending on atm¢ 
pheric changes, were exceedingly variab 
Sometimes the water even filled the enti 
basin of one hundred and seventy-three tho 
sand acres contained within the circle 
mountains, and drove the poor inbabitan 
gradually away from their farms to the st 
rounding hills. When the waters sank t 
people returned timorously to their land 
but scarcely did they begin to make the 
again productive when a new rising of t 
lake drove them away. They lived in a sta 
of continual anxiety, their fields being oft 
for several years at a time covered by the a 
vancing waters; and when at last they we 
able to take possession of them they incurr 
heavy expenditures in rendering the land 
for cultivation, and were also exposed to mal 


dies from the swampy condition of the soil 

“This state of things was especially serio 
at Lake Fucino, because the people on t 
neighboring mountains had no other pla 
than that of Fucino to which they could lo 


of the soil, the rest of the territory bei 
nothing else than steep mountain sides, 
which cultivation was almost impossible. 

was a favorite project with Julius Cesar 
drain the land covered by Lake Fucino, as 
productive tract of country so near Ror 
would have been very desirable to supply t 
city with grain. This was one of sever 
magnificent projects, which his murder | 
Brutus defeated, designed to prevent the, t 


They bring the violence of |rible famines that so often afflicted the gre 


population of Rome. At the death of Cxs 
the work was discontinued, and was nev 
resumed by his successors until Claudius su 
ceeded to the imperial dignity. The wor! 
which he caused to be executed are co 
sidered by Pliny the most extraordinary 
that brilliant period. This attempt of Cla 


Our safety as individuals or as a nation is|dius to drain the lake, after an immense e 
not in arms or in war; but in a uniform, con-|pense and employing 30,000 men during 
sistent, undeviating obedience to the Prince|period of eleven years, was only partly su 
of Peace, and to the obligations He requires. |cessful.” 


| groans of thou-|This will ever be the safeguard of those who 
sands pierce the skies? when the blood of|conform to 


it. ‘ 
(To be concluded.) 


The failure of Claudius was attributed 
Tacitus to the dishonesty of the person 
charge of the work, who accumulated a 
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f it. 

“The works were renewed by Trajan and 
[adrian, and in the middle ages by Frederick 
l. and by several sovereigns of Naples, but 
1ey were all unsuccessful, and the waters 
mntinued to rise and fall according to un- 
nown laws, no regular observations having 
ver been made before the beginning of Tor- 
ynia’s work in 1854. This long succession of 
vilures had caused the draining of Lake Fa- 
ino to be regarded as an impossibility. The 
nterprise of Torlonia, who has succeeded in 
vercoming difficulties which for eighteen 
snturies had resisted the efforts of the most 
owerful monarchs, redounds greatly to his 
onor. It has been accomplished in a scien- 
fic and thorough manner, and there is no 
robability that like its predecessors it will 
on fall into ruin. Lake Fucino is the largest 
land reservoir that has ever been drained, 
nd Torlonia, with wonderful courage and 
erseverance, has during a period of twenty- 
wo years continued the work, first as owner 
f one-half the stock, and afterward as sole 
roprietor. 

“The tunnel, which follows the direction 
f the old Roman one, but is three times as 
irge and has four times the power, is one- 
alf the length of the Mont Cenis tunnel— 
hat is, 6,887 yards—and discharges every 
econd 10,912 gallons of water. The whole 
york consists of this tunnel under a mountain, 
nd a plain which is higher than that of Lake 
‘ucino, to the River Lyris, into which it falls 
rom an elevation ; a system of canals in the 
ed of the lake, and massive stone buildings 
t the head of the tunnel. The lake, which, 
yhen Torlonia began to drain it, was 12.4 
niles long and 6.8 miles wide, is of an ellip- 
i¢al form. It is certain that when the drain- 
ng began it was much shallower than in 
ncient times, the depth of the deposits being 
alculated at nearly twelve inches per century. 
sefore the Christian era the floods were also 
igher, and it is said by Strabo that the water 
ose to the base of the mountains, occupying 
he whole plain.” Torlonia has lived to see 
he successful issue of his great undertaking, 
hough he was advanced in years when he 
ntered upon it. 
> For “The Friend.” 
rs Richard Shackleton. 

:y (Continued from page 196.) 

‘Richard Shackleton in the following in- 
tructive letter, says: ‘‘ Religion consists in 
mowledge and practice, hearing Christ’s say- 
ngs and doing them;” and that, “our great 


ty is, diligently to wait on the motions of 


is spirit in our own hearts, and faithfully to 
bey its requirings.” 

How very true itis, that we must give heed 
9 the inward teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
eeking to obey them, and following only 
ere they lead, if we would know of an ad- 
mcement in the way of life eternal. It is 
Limportant, then, that we turn inward, seek- 
ng thus to have the mind centered and set- 
led upon the alone source and strength by 
which we may be enabled to move steadily 
orward. 

B.S. further remarks: “ We may be clear 
N the head and yet deceived in the heart ;” 
ve may indeed, be able to grasp these things 
vith the intellect, and reason with our natural 
ulties, and have our notions and under- 
ndings in regard to the great gospel Truths, 


yrtune while he had the superintendence 


yet this is the least part of it, there must be 
a corresponding unity felt in the heart, ere we 
shall be enabled rightly and truly to know 
for ourselves that these are the very truths. 
We must come to taste and handle ere we can, 
from a living experience, testify that they are 
no cunningly devised fables. 


R. S. to John Conran. 
(About to join the Society of Friends.) 
“ Ballitore, 12th of Fifth month, 1772. 

“Dear Friend, * * * TI have no doubt 
but that, as thy letter very sensibly inti- 
mates, the first great work of the inward crea- 
tion hasbeen, in measure, effected in thee, and 
the great first moving cause to every right 
religious sense, has said, ‘ Let there be light.’ 
By this light I believe thou hast seen the great 
superiority which future, eternal happiness 
has above temporary gratification, and thy 
mind has been stirred to aspire after the ex- 
perience of those things which make for thy 
present and future peace. Well, dear friend, 
keep to this light, and walk in the shining of 
it, and thereby thou wilt know, in the pro- 
gress of this inward work, a being more and 
more separated from the darkness. Religion 
consists in knowledge and practice, hearing 
Christ’s sayings and doing them. Our great 
duty then is, diligently to wait on the mo- 
tions of his Spirit in our own hearts, and faith- 
fully to obey its requirings. It is not the ac- 
cumulation of even right religious notions in 
the head, it is not a facility of writing or 
speaking about them from such conceptions ; 
it is not a good capacity by which we may 
give a reasonable plea for our religious senti- 
ments and conduct, and by which we may 
defend them from the attack of others—it is 
not in these things that our stability and 
growth in religion consists. We may be clear 
in the head and yet deceived in the heart. 
While our eyes are roving about in specula- 
tion on these matters, an insidious adversary 
may lay snares for our feet, and he that thinks 
he stands, may too late be convinced of his 
weakness by his fall. Let us, therefore, my 
dear friend, walk cautiously and circumspect- 
ly asin the day. Let us keep in the child’s 
state, while we are but children, waiting 
patiently to be fed in due season with food 
convenient for us, not seeking to be anything 


in form or degree, but as the inward opera- 
tive principle of life shall gradually make us. 
The inward as well as the outward creation 
is, I had liked to have said, infinite in its 
variety. Let us, therefore, not be so solicitous 
to model our conduct after the example of 
others, as desirous in simplicity to be what 
the Lord would have us to be. If we are pas- 
sive enough in his hand to be squared, fash- 
ioned and fitted by him, there is no fear, but 
that in due time, he will bring us into our 
proper respective places in the spiritual build- 
ing in his church. 

“In the mean time, let us keep a watch 
over the wanderings of our own imaginations, 
and know a limitation to them, as well asa 
bridle to our tongues. There is a laudable 
parsimony and frugality in religion, especi- 
ally suitable to young beginners. We should 
not be lavish of the main stock, but rather 
imitate the woman who took the leaven (re- 
ceived the precious visitation) and hid it in 
the three measures of meal, till the whole 
body, soul, and spirit was leavened. David 
also saith, ‘Thy word have I hid in my heart, 
that I might not sin against thee.’ 


closer this is pent up in our own breasts, like 
fire in a close oven, the sooner and more effect- 
ually, it will consume the chaffy and the 
transgressing (whica is the combustible) na- 
ture, and then be as a flame of joy, purifying, 
keeping clean, enlightening and enlivening 
the mind through all its faculties. * * * 

“ We are on all sides surrounded with dan- 
gers, and we have but the one all-sufficient 
help, which is the grace of God, As our 
spirits happily keep in unity with this, we 
shall be taught when and how to be free, and 
when to be reserved. This is the key of 
David, which locks and unlocks. This is that 
which alone qualifies to show forth by our 
tenets, lives, and conversations, that we are 
in reality Christians, followers of Christ. And 
after all is said and done, this is what those 
of our profession, and of all modes of religion 
under heaven, must come to be led and taught 
by, if they ever come to be enabled to live 
acceptably in the sight of their common Crea- 
tor, whilst here, or ever become prepared for 
an eternity of happiness hereafter. To this 
Divine Instructor, infallible Guide and saving 
Help, I heartily commend thee. 

“Thy affectionate friend, R. 8.” 

The following is extracted from a letter of 
Richard Shackleton to Hannah Plumstead, Jr. 

*x * * «The elders have been removed, 
and are moving off, a succession is wanting in 
the church. The call, the invitation is gone 
forth, the rich dainties of the Father’s house 
are prepared, and all is ready. Be thou, my 
dear child, one of those who will give up their 
names to serve the best of Masters. There is 
no honor like the honor of His service; no re- 
ward like the reward which He bestows. As 
thou art faithful to the discoveries of His 
Spirit, in matters comparatively small, as thou 
surrenderest thy heart in unreserved dedica- 
tion, and spreads thy garments and all super- 
fluous branches of every luxuriant growth in 
the way of His coming, great will be thy 
peace. But if thou sayest in thy heart, to 
the Divine visitation, ‘ Hitherto will I follow 
thee, and no further; if thou secretest the 
doves (the seemingly innocent things) when 
the Master is turning them out of His temple, 
and if thou wilt not suffer the bitterness of 
death to pass upon that which is high and 
delicate, Goodness and Mercy will strive again 
and again, but thy way will be long about, 
and thy wilderness tedious. Ae 

(To be continued.) 


Counterfeit Half Dollars, 


As these pieces are beginning to show them- 
selves, though not in alarming quantity, a few 
simple directions for detecting them may be 
useful, especially in the stores and shops. 

Counterfeiters generally content themselves 
with the cheap and quiet process of casting 
from moulds, though sometimes they strike 
the pieces from dies. The mould is made 
from the genuine coin, and yields a fac-simile. 
They use a type metal, somewhat hardened 
and sonorous, by the addition of copper; and 
the whole being slightly silvered over in a 
battery, and the gate neatly ribbed out on the 
edge. Such a piece may pass while fresh and 
new. They are, however, rather too white 
and too thick, orif of the right thickness, too 
light. 

“There is something about the genuine coin 
that ordinarily puts it above suspicion, par- 
ticularly after the new white surface bas given 


And the!place to the inimitable and permanent nine- 
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tenths tint. It may be abused by heating|attack an empty vessel ; he seeks to rob those}burg chemist was that it should be used ag 


or staining, or by contact with gum-elastic| vessels only which are richly laden.— Cowper. 


bands. It has been disfigured with tin-foil, 
for the small purpose of provoking a bet. In 
rare cases it may have a flaw at the edge, or 
shut in, which destroys the ring. But gener- 
ally it speaks well for itself as to color and 
sonority. 

The genuineness of a half dollar is some 
thing worth looking after, to any of us, and 
especially to storekeepers, taking them often 
through the day. It is, therefore, worth the 
trouble to have on the counter one or two 
witnesses easy to be had. 

First. A balance, which need be no more 
than a thin strip of wood eight or ten inches 
long neatly poised. Place a good piece on 
one end and the suspected one on the other, 
and have a weight of three grains at hand. 
If the difference is more than that, decline 
taking the piece. 

A much better instrument would be the 
one in vogue many years ago for gold, made 
of brass, and taking not only the weight, but 
also the gauge of diameter and thickness. 
Any one wishing to see this simple affair, 
with a view of making it for sale, may call at 
the office of the undersigned. No doubt, it 
could be sold at fifty cents. It should be 
adapted to the half and quarter dollar, and 
perhaps the whole dollar. 

Second, a liquid test, composed as follows: 
Twenty-four grains of nitrate of silver in crys- 
tals; one gramme (say 15 grains) of nitric 
acid, and one ounce of water. Any druggist 
can put this up, in a small bottle with a point- 
ed glass stopper, made for lifting drops, tak- 
ing care to use pure ingredients. Remove a 
little of the surface of the coin by a knife, and 
then touch the place with a drop from the 
stopper. If good, there will be no action; if 
bad, it blackens at once. 

It should be observed this is not the com- 
pound we use for examining gold counterfeits 
and jewelry. And, further, some persons use 
nitric acid alone, which will discolor a good 
coin as well as a bad one. 

As for the pieces struck from dies, they are 
generally such poor imitations that the taker 
almost deserves to lose by them. Such a 
piece, dated 1876, is now before me; good 
color, feeble and faulty devices, right weight, 
bat quite too thick. It would be caught by 
the gauge already mentioned. It is a whitish 
brass, with silver plating, more substantial 
than the electro-silvering. 

It is well that the courts and officers of the 
law are diligent in arresting this business, 
while the tellers of the Treasury and the 
banks throw out spurious offers, so that it 
will not commonly be necessary to use any 
other test than the eye, 

The writer. has chosen to speak mainly of 
the half-dollar, because these are chiefly com- 
plained of, and the lesser pieces are less likely 
to be imitated. Still, some men seem to take 
a pride in this despicable work, even if it 
yields small profit. In the long run, counter- 
feiters are never enriched, and their sequel is 
generally in prison walls, 

W. E. Du Bors, 
Assayer, U.S. Mint, Philadelphia, 
—Public Ledger. 


Temptations of the Saints—Against whom 
does Satan multiply his malicious assaults ? 
Against those in whom God hath multiplied 
his graces. Satan is too crafty a pirate to 


Selected. 
“LET THE DEAD BURY THEIR DEAD.” 

’Tis gone, with its joys and sorrows ; 

Its sunshine and storms of rain: 
Look not away in the distance, 

On relics of grief and pain; 
Look up, dear friends, instead : 
Let the dead year bury its dead ! 


What if our pride has suffered ? 
What if the hour of need 
Has shown that the friend we trusted 
Was worse than a broken reed ? 
Look up, though our hearts have bled: 
Let the dead year bury its dead. 


Let us count the abundant mercies 
Our one great Friend has sent; 

The days of our light and darkness— 
All gifts of one sweet intent. 

No matter the tears we shed; 

Let the dead year bury its dead. 


Ah! youth has been taught stern lessons, 
And we of maturer years 

Have learned a yet keener knowledge 
Of life’s vain hopes and fears. 

How surely God’s hand hath led! 

Let the dead year bury its dead. 


And the new-born year shall find us 
Courageous, alert, and strong ; 
Girt up for the strife before us, 
Though sharp the trial and long. 
On, on, with a firmer tread, 
While the dead year buries its dead ! 
—The Month. 
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Tf all our life were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded, 

Tf all our path were smooth and fair 
By no soft gloom enshrouded ; 

Tf all life’s flowers were fully blown, 
Without the sweet unfolding, 

And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding. 

Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The gentle haze and sadness? 

Should we not long for storms and showers, 
To break the constant gladness ? 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service would we render? 

I think if we were always glad 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our beloved never need, 
Our patient ministration, 

Earth would grow cold and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation. 

Yf sorrow never claimed our hearts, 
And every wish were granted, ~ 
Patience would die and hope depart— 

Life wou!d be disenchanted. 


And yet in Heaven is no more night, 
In Heaven is no more sorrow! 
Such unimagined new delight, 
Fresh grace from pain would borrow. 
As the poor seed that under ground, 
Seeks its true life above it, 
Not knowing what will there be found 
When sunbeams kiss and love it ; 
So we in darkness upward grow 
And look and jong for Heaven, 
But cannot picture it below 
Till more of light be given. 


A late London paper says: The officers of|had called him to glory and virtue. 


customs in London have just stopped what 
was doubtless the commencement of a most 
nefarious trade. They have seized, under 
powers given them by 39 and 40 Vic., sec. 42, 
cap. 36, a harmless looking fluid, which on 
analysis proved to be nicotine, The importa- 
tion, which was from Hamburg, was exceed- 
ingly small in bulk, being only 23 gills. Its 
terrible potency may, however, be imagined 
from the fact that it was the produce of 2,500 
pounds of tobacco sweepings mixed with al- 
cohol. The presumed intention of the Ham- 


ready means of converting our early Yo 
cabbages into the finest Havana tobacco. ‘I 
Commissioners of Customs retained a samy 
for their museum, and ordered the rest of 
mixture to be returned to the port of sh 
ment.—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend 
Ellis Hugh—a Biographical Sketch, 

The following account of Ellis Hugh, ¢ 
tracted from the 4th vol. of Piety Promot 
is copied for ‘The Friend,” with the ha 
that in its perusal some of our dear you 
Friends may read their own experience w 
regard to sacrifices required ; and be enco 
aged by his “faint yet persevering” Christ 
progress, to lay aside every weight, turn fr 
the temptations to sin which so easily bes 
and run with patience the race set bef¢ 
them. 

Nothing is more true than that the way 
the everlasting crown and kingdom of Ch 
Jesus must ever lay through submission a 
obedience to the self-mortifying, humbli 
discipline of His cross. But this, when fai 
fully yielded to, He has promised to m 
easy and light; while we are at the same ti 
assured that it leads to life, liberty, and t 
peace. So that, as in the case of K. H., thou 
that which formerly delighted “was becom 
burden,” yet the blessed exchange causes ho 
and joy and life so to spring, that the des¢ 
—the unchanged heart—becomes, throu 
the renewing, teaching, preserving, sancti 
ing power of Heavenly grace, to rejoice a 
blossom as the garden of the Lord; “joy a 
gladness shall be found therein, thanksgivir 
and the voice of melody.” 

Ellis Hugh was a native of Wales, and ca 
over to Pennsylvania when about twelve yed 
of age. The account thus proceeds :—‘ 
was naturally of a cheerful disposition, a 
for some time indulged himself in keepi 
company with such, whose conversation a 
conduct were unprofitable and vain ; for whi¢ 
though it does not appear he was guilty 
immoral practices, he was closely reprov 
by the witness of God in the secret of t 
heart, and his condition being thereby plai 
manifested, as likewise the danger of purs 
ing such courses, he did not dare to go oua 
longer in vanity. Submitting to the repre 
of instruction, he was brought under gre 
remorse and godly sorrow for his past sin 
in which state, the conversation of his form 
companions once his delight, was become 
burden, and increased his distress. But avo 
ing to feed their light, airy dispositions, kee 
ing his mind retired, and reading the Ho 
Scriptures, when they sought to entice hi 
had such an effect, that they forsook hi 
which was a great ease to his mind, in th 
it afforded him an opportunity for a furt 
search after the will of Him, who in mer 
As 
was thus engaged after many deep baptis 
and trials, it pleased the Lord, about t 
thirty-fourth year of his age, to call him 
the work of the ministry ; which was an ée 
ceedingly humbling exercise to him, and ma 
sore conflicts he had therein, through the b 
fettings of Satan; but by endeavoring to f 
low the Lord in the way of his requiring 
help was administered, so that he had at tim 
to experience, that He gives ‘ The oil of j 
for mourning, and the garment of praise 
the spirit of heaviness.’ ” E 


For “The Friend.” 
The “Indian Territory.” 

Edward King, author of “The Great South,” 

riting of the Territory in 1873-1874, says: 

‘The Indian Territory is, to its inhabitants, 
nd to the Government of the United States, 
t this present writing, a problem. The area 
f 52,780,000 acres has as yet scarcely popu- 
ation enough to make a city of tenth rank. 
The estimated numbers of the tribes scattered 
over the vast plains and among the moun- 
tains, are as follows: Cherokees, 17,500; 
Choctaws, 17,000; Creeks, 13,500; Chicka- 
saws, 5,500; Seminoles, 2,500; Osages, 3,500 ; 
Sacs and Foxes, 468; Shawnees, 670; Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, 3,390; Confederate Peo- 
rias, 170; Hastern Shawnees, 80; Wyandottes, 
150; Quapaws, 236; Senecas, 188. And this 
ittle band of 65,000 people is so separated 
by great distances, unabridged by railways, 
and by barriers of language and custom, that 
there is hardly any intercourse between tribes. 
The land lies waste because there are not 
hands enough. to hold the plough, and the 
country remains a wilderness because the 
Indian jealously refuses to allow the white 
man to make it blossom as the rose. 

There is something pathetic in the resolu- 
tion with which the Indian clings to this 
Territory, the very last of his strongholds. 
His race and his history are soon to be inex- 
tricably mingled with that of the white men, 
whom he still considers as intruders; and 
while he recognizes the inevitable fate attend- 
ing him and his possessions, he fiercely re- 
pulses any attempt at a compromise. 

He now stands firm by the treaty stipula- 
tions; for the treaties made in 1837 by the 
Government of the United States with the 
various tribes east of the Mississippi, giving 
them the ‘Indian Territory’ on condition 
that they should move into it and occupy it, 
were comprehensive and binding. The Osages 
had been the virtual owners of these immense 
racts of land until the advent of the white 
man, but to day have almost entirely dis- 
uppeared. 

A patent in fee simple was given to the 
Sherokees in 1837, while the other tribes hold 
their lands under treaty stipulations. From 
1837 to 1845 the task of removing the various 
wibes from their homes east of the Mississippi, 
went on, and with the unwillingness of the 
Seminoles to migrate came the Florida war. 
[n the treaties it was provided, that the five 
listinctive tribes, the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Jhickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles, should 
nold the lands of the Territory as homes for 
ver. They, in their turn, have allowed smaller 
ribes to make homes among them. In 1866, 
he Delawares and Shawnees, of Kansas, 
greed thereafter, to live in the Cherokee Na- 
ion and to give up their own nationality, 
idding the funds resulting from the sale of 
sheir lands in Kansas to the annuities of the 
Sherokees. 

The annuities of the various nations in the 
[erritory arise from their sales of lands in the 
yast ; those of the Cherokees amount to about 
350,000 yearly; of the Choctaws, $250,000 ; 
he Creeks, $175,000; the Chickasaws, $100- 
00; and the Seminoles, $10,000. The vari- 
us treaties were all revised and renewed in 
|866—following on the treaty of peace made 
it Fort Smith, at the close of the late war. 

The Indians of the Territory of to day are 
therefore, just as securely vested with the 
‘ontrol of the Territory as against its settle- 
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ment by white men as they were in 1837, and 
they manifest no more disposition to yield 
their claims then they did a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The Cherokees have naturally made the 
greatest advances in civilization and are at 
present the most powerful of all the tribes in 
the Territory. They have a ruling voice in 
matters that concern the general polity of the 
nations or tribes of the ‘lerritory, and their 
manners and customs are better known to the 
outside world than are those of any other 
tribe. 

Their general status is not below that of 
the white frontiersman. They are industrious 
and capable agriculturists, and understand 
the care of stock better than any other people 
in the Southwest. They live remvte from 
each other—on farms, which it is true, they 
hold in common, yet to which there is an in- 
dividual and perpetual right of occupancy. 
All the land is vested in the Nation; aman 
may sell his improvements and buildings— 
but not the land. 

The Indians throughout the Territory are 
not, as a rule, farmers in any proper sense, 
as they raise simply what they need; this, 
however, is because there is no market for 
surplus produce. The Government originally 
supplied them with capital; they do not 
realize the advantages of gain, they simply 
desire to ‘make a living.’ Throughout the 
various nations there is an utter neglect of 
internal improvements. An Indian highway 
is as difficult as the road up Vesuvius, and 
none of the magnificent rivers were bridged 
before the advent of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas railway. 

The ‘Indian Agents,’ who are appointed 
directly by the President, and who, residing 
among the different tribes, are properly the 
interpreters of all the treaties, have charge 
of the annuities, and make the annual re- 
ports—usually have much influence with the 
Indian chiefs, and of late years, some few im- 
provements have been introduced at their 
suggestion. The person of an agent is al- 
ways respected, and as a rule, his word is 
law. The government of the Cherokees, as 
well as that of the other principal nations in 
the Territory, corresponds in a large degree 
to those of our States. The Cherokees elect 
a ‘principal’ and second chief for terms of 
four years. They also have an upper and 
lower house of the Legislature, the former 
continuing in power four, and the latter two 
years. Bills, or acts, are regularly introduced 
and passed through the various readings, to 
be engrossed, as in other legislative assem- 
blies. There is a supreme court, with three 


judges, and there are also district judges and 


sheriffs. 

At Tahlequah, the capital, the annual ses. 
sions of the legislature are held in the council 
house, beginning in November, and lasting 
thirty days. The legislators are paid out of 
the annuities of the nation. Tahlequah is an 


average town of the Southwest, with nothing| 


especially denoting its Indian origin. The 
Choctaws and Creeks have the same general 
form of government. ‘he Creeks are a fine 
people; their women are handsome, and 
their men generally brave and honest. The 
Seminoles have vested their executive au- 
thority in twenty-four chiefs, all of whom 


are controlled and directed by a ‘principal,’ 


who is an absolute autocrat, having an irre- 
fragable veto power. All the tribes or na- 


tions join in a general council provided for by 
the treaty of 1866, and it is presided over by 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Southern Superintendeney. At this council, 
only such matters are legi-lated upon as are 
of comity between the nations—the rendition 
ie criminals, the joint action in regard to land, 
WC. 

This superb country, unquestionably one of 
the most fertile on the globe, is a constant 
source of torment to the white men of the 
border, in whom the spirit of speculation is 
very strong. The hardy citizen of the South- 
west bears no ill-will towards the various 
Indian tribes, but it irritates him to see such 
vast tracts of land lying idle. He longs to be 
admitted to the Territory with the same 
privileges granted Indians, viz.: the right to 
occupy and possess all the land they may 
fence in, and to claim all that remains un- 
fenced within a quarter of a mile on either 
side of their fenced lots. He is tantalized 
with visions of the far spreading, flower be- 
spangled prairies, the fertile hills, the rich 
quarries, mines and valley lands. He burns 
to coarse at free will over the grazing re- 
gions where even the Indians raise such fine 
stock. And now that the railroad has entered 
a protest against continued exclusiveness on 
the part of the Indians, he thunders at the 
northern and southern entrances of the Terri- 
tory, and will not be quiet. 

The war of the rebellion was most dis- 
astrous to the Indians of this Territory, who 
most unwiscly permitted themselves to be 
drawn into the quarrel, most of them taking 
part with the South, and the others remain- 
ing loyal to the Union. The latter being the 
weaker party suffered terribly in the civil 
strife which ensued, and many thousands 
were compelled to seek a reftige in Kansas. 
Out of a large party of Creeks led by their 
aged chief Opothleholu, more than a thousand 
men, women and children perished from cold 
and hunger in their winter journey, pur- 
sued as they were by their ruthless enemies 
under the command of General Pike. 

Before the war, the Indians were rich in 
stock, and it was not uncommon for a stock 
raiser to possess 15,000 head of cattle. But 
when the war came the total destruction of 
this stock ensued. Hundreds of thousands of 
the beasts were stolen and taken into the 
neighboring States; both armies fed from the 
herds; and so great was the consequent dis- 
tress among the Indians, that the general 
Government appropriated money for the pur- 


‘chase of new stock, and now it is supposed 


the tribes have nearly as many cattle as be- 
fore the war. 

After the war, the Cherokees invited the 
missions and their schools to return to the 
Territory, and the other tribes followed their 
example. There are, however, very few 
buildings designed especially for public wor- 
ship, and religious meetings are usually held 
in the school houses. 

The common schools among the Chero- 
kees were established by the Legislature in 
1867. There are schools set apart for colored 
children, but no spirit of exclusion is now 
manifested; for the Indians, when the war 
closed and they emancipated their slaves, at 
once placed them on the same basis with 
themselves. Once in two years a superin- 
tendent of schools is chosen, and he appoints 
a board of directors for each school. The 
district schools are mainly taught by women, 
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and those pupils who desire more than an 
elementary education are sent to colleges in 
the South and West. The Choctaws support 
forty youths and twenty maidens in institu- 
tions at Louisville and other southern cities. 
Various influences are gradually doing away 
with the desire to retain the Indian language 
in theschools. The Seminoles have a mission- 
ary boarding school under the charge of the 
Presbyterian church. This little tribe is im- 
proving as rapidly in material wealth and in 
education, as any other in the Territory. 


For “The Friend.” 
State of Religion in Continental Europe. 

An article by A. J. Rowland in a recent 
number of the National Baptist, gives a pain- 
ful view of the low state of vital religion in 
those parts of the Continent of Kurope which 
he visited. We can but hope that he has 
made a similar mistake to Elijah of old, and 
that amidst the general defection from a true 
bearing of the cross of Christ, the Lord has 
reserved to himself many thousands of hidden 
ones, who truly love and serve Him. The 
following is extracted from the article re- 
ferred to. 

“T found Sunday was looked upon not as a 
holy day, but asa holiday differing from other 
days ouly in allowing larger opportunities of 
making money on the one side, and of seek- 
ing pleasure by its expenditure on the other 
—the gayest, noisiest, and so far as personal 
or social morality is concerned, the worst day, 
by all odds, in the entire week. 

“In Ireland I found a devout sincerity 
among the adherents of the Romish Church 
which commanded my admiration. But the 
further South I went the less I saw of this. 
The churches were not as well attended. I 
have repeatedly, in even the grand cathedrals 
of the [talian cities, witnessed the performance 
of the regular morning or afternoon service 
when there was not a soul in the house except 
the priests and a few tourists with guide 
books in their hands. It is very evident that 
the priests themselves are not much in earnest, 
and that the service is irksome tothem. Hs- 
pecially is this true at Rome. Here, so far 
as I could see, religion was looked upon as 
half politics and half form. Under the thin 
crust of an external profession, and indeed 
breaking through this, in a hundred places, 
can be perceived the molten sea of skepticism 
and infidelity. I had more than one instance 
which showed me that the priests had no real 
faith in the things they felt obliged to teach. 
As for the people—well, the people believe 
nothing, though when occasion demands, they 
make believe as suits the circumstances of the 
case. The Roman Catholic system has pro- 
duced in Rome its most consummate fruit— 
a people who look upon religion simply as a 
means to an end,and thatend their own-selfish- 
ness; to whom deceit is as natural as life; 
who when the Papacy is uppermost are fer- 
vent adherents of the Pope, and when the 
Papacy is down are ready to insult the holy 
father on the street and curse him to his face. 
Of all places in the world Rome is, in my 
opinion, the hardest to bring religion as a 
vital force into human hearts. 

“ Here, however, I feel I must recur to the 
distinction between sentimental and vital re- 
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ployed so lavishly and with such effect in 
illustrating and enforcing Scriptural themes 
and the history of the church. Bat with all 
this, religion as a vital force is almost un- 
known; society is rotten; intrigue reigns 
everywhere; beggars abound ; vice is shame- 
less. The Spirit of Christ abides apparently 
in but few hearts, and the great mass of both 
clergy and laity are sunken in venality and 
corruption. 

“ And this is true of all the Roman Catholic 
countries I visited on the Continent. While 
everywhere I found much to admire in the 
way of religious edifices and galleries of art— 
while everywhere the religious nature has 
expressed itself in the wonders of architec- 
ture and sculpture and painting—the absence 
of true and vital religion is painful in the ex- 
treme. How, indeed, can it be otherwise? 
The priests do not instruct the people; the 
service is conducted in a language they do 
not understand, and by men in whom, often- 
times, they have no personal interest or con- 
fidence. I am sure there is nothing in the 
forms of tle church to inspire religious emo- 
tion or move the heart. Mr. Macauley, in 
his visit to Italy, records his feelings on wit- 
nessing the performance of the mass. ‘I 
stayed to the end,’ he says, ‘wondering that 
so many reasonable beings could come to- 
gether to see a man bow, drink, bow again, 
wipe a cup, wrap up a napkin, spread his 
arms, and gesticulate with his hands; and to 
hear a low muttering which they could not 
understand, interrupted by the occasional 
jingling of a bell.’ I must confess to the same 
feeling. 

“ Bad as is the state of things in Roman 
Catholic countries, I do not know that it is 
much better in those that are universally Pro- 
testant. In Germany,‘as you all are aware, 
the religions question has for several years 
been complicated with politics to such an ex- 
tent that it is difficult to say where religion 
ends and statecraft begins. From what I 
saw, I was led to conclude that religion as an 
affair of the individual heart was not much 
known or cared for. The pride of the Ger- 
man intellect, and the desire for worldly plea- 
sures—noticeably those of drink and the musi- 
cal drama—have driven religion out of private 
life, and forced her to clothe herself in the 
garb of philosophy or politics, or the broadest 
latitudinarianism.,” 


A simple Christian, who attends diligently 
to that Spirit of Truth, which is given to 
every man, and will lead into all truth, will 
find as little difficulty in comprehending his) 


duty as he that hears a voice behind him,}. 


when he turneth to the right hand, and when 
he turneth to the left, saying, “This is the 
way, walk in it.”—Richard Reynolds, 
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the path of self-denial and holiness, were fe 

vently engaged, in days that are gone, to pro 
mote the cause of truth and righteousness, b 
gathering the people to the inward teaching 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Knowing that Friends were called out 0 
the forms and will-worship observed by th¢ 
great body of the professing church, to restor¢ 
a pure ministry and the practice of that wor 
ship which is in spirit and in truth, we find 
that through obedience to the inspeaking 
Word of Life, these dedicated servants re 
ceived power from on high to abandon reli 
ance on man for enabling them to perfor 
these solemn duties. They kept constantl 
in view the necessity of waiting upon the 
Lord, in the silence of all flesh, in order to be 
prepared to offer the acceptable adoratio 
which the Father seeketh, and to feel theiz 
strength renewed; and when gifted therefox 
and called thereto, to preach the gospel wit 
a measure of the Holy Ghost sent down fro 
heaven, or to put up vocal prayerin the name 
or power of Christ. Carefully discarding the 
common mistake that public worship canno 
be rightly performed without the intervention 
of some one to preach, to pray, or to sing 
their faith was firm in the declaration of the 
great Minister of the sanctuary, that where 
two or three —or two or three hundreds—are 
gathered in his name, there am I in the midst 
of them; and they experienced its fulfilment 
by his making Himself known by the quick- 
ening power of his Spirit ministering to their 
several conditions, and distilling his invigor- 
ating influence over the assemblies, like dew 
on the tender grass. 

It is true that backsliding and consequent 
weakness early made their appearance among 
individual members, causing sorrow and deep 
travail of spirit ; but until our day the church 
never sanctioned departures from the doc- 
trines and testimonies of the gospel upheld 
by the Society from its beginning, but main- 
tained them unyieldingly, and bore a faithful 
testimony against every attempted innovation 
upon them. How beautiful are the pictures 
presented in the several records alluded to, 
of the assemblies engaged in transacting the 
affairs of the church, where a united harmonti- 
ous labor was known, to hear and obey the 
still small voice of the Shepherd of Israel, 
that under his guidance and with the strength 
He vouchsafed, they might be instrumental to 
“bind up that which was broken, to strength- 
en that which was sick,” and in spreading the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. 

An important lesson thus taught is, that 
while or where the Society, or a moiety of its 
members has been or is measurably preserved 
in a state of spiritual soundness, being in a 
mystical but true sense a part of the body of! 
Christ, and under the government of Him, 
the glorified Head, He works in and by it or 
them to effect his redeeming purposes. The 
ministers and other living members, baptized 
by the one Spirit into one body, constitute 2 
portion of the universal priesthood of~be. 
lievers: they understand their respective ser- 
vices, keep in their proper places, and are 


In this day of stripping and isolation, when|ever ready to submit one unto another in 
the exercised burden-bearer meets with com-|that organized fellowship which constitutes a 
paratively few of much religious experience|/church. Thus “ holding the Head, from which 
sie Mie with whom to commune, and from whon, in|all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ligion already made. Religion as a sentiment true fellow-feeling, to derive encouragement|ishment ministered and knit together, in- 
flourishes in Rome. Nowhere are thechurches! and spiritual strength, it is often animating] creaseth with the increase of God,” their 
so large and costly ; nowhere are the displays to the drooping spirit to peruse the accounts| collective and united testimony witnesseth to 
80 imposing and grand; nowhere is art em- left by servants of the Lord who, having trod'the truth with authoritative power, as al 
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ferret G, F uladan andclade cla acl onan nian clear and decided condemnation of error 
nd its multiform fruits. 

Surprise is often expressed, that the errors 
n doctrine, and the innovations on the princi- 
ies and practices of Friends which character- 
ze the history of the Society during the pre- 
ent century, should have found a place of 
ffectual lodgment within a body of profes- 
ors whose fundamental principles and long 
stablished usages have always been directly 
pposed to them. But human nature is the 
ame within as without our pale, and birth- 
ight membership does not bestow regenera- 
ion. The ready acceptance of the seminal 
rinciples of these defections and their wide- 
pread growth, clearly indicate that a lapse 
rom a life and conversation consistent with 
riginal and true Quakerism in very many of 
he members, had prepared a congenial nidus 
or the reception of the seed, and a spiritual 
ondition favorable for its eermination and 
rowth. It should also be borne in mind that 
1any of the unsound sentiments and novel 
erjormances now boldly inculcated in parts 
f our Society are not altogether new; but 
re copied from creeds and services long beld 
nd observed by surrounding religious asso- 
iations. Nor are they the outgrowth of un- 
ixed error; but rather a perversion and 
Lisapplication of tenets and religious acts, 
hich in their purity and right administra. 
ion are closely connected with the interests 
f the church. Thus these novelties in doc-|¢ 
rine and practice have acquired currency 
mong our members, not only because they 
ubtly meet the emotional and imaginative 
ature of the unregenerate heart, bat because 
) the superficial reasoner, they seem to spring 
‘om the root of primitive truth, and admit 
f being upheld by a plausible sophistry. 

That the religious character, standing and 
fluence of the Society should be changed, 
here these departures from primitive Qua- 
erism have obtained ascendency, is a natu- 
ul consequence; tor where and when the 
embers have not been truly grafted into 
hrist, or, from any cause, the spiritual life 
bbs away, however the outward form may 
e preserved and use continue to be made of 
ng adopted conventional language, respect- 
ig “the power and operation of the Holy 
pirit, yet the constitution of such a portion 
f the visible church is inwardly changed, 
nd the personal living faith of the members 
| the headship of Christ, and in his infallible 
uidance and government, becomes an inope- 
itive or dead faith; the will and wisdom of 
an being substituted therefor; and instead 
fa living organism inspired in every part by 
1e Spirit of the glorified Head, acting and 
yeaking in the authority of Trath, its whole 
ower rests on human ability and educational 
nowledge, shaping and executing its con- 
usions, it may be, through forms and ma- 
linery once constituted and sanctified in a 
dy of experienced believers. 

We have sorrowful evidence, that the ten- 
ncy of the age is to question all systems of 
ligious belief; more in a spirit of skeptical 
yubting, than of informing analysis. In our 
ligious Society it manifests itself as much, 
rhaps, in discontent with principles and 
ractices involving self-negation whicb are 
ot rightly understood, as ‘by longing after 
uths not heretofore revealed. There is no 
tle exhibit in writers and speakers, of the 
mmon defect of reasoning illogically from 
perfect comprehension of generally ac- 
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cepted premises, and of hazarding conclu- 
sions, under a persistent determination to 
make all former experience bend to a result 

earnestly coveted. It would be a shallow as 
well as uncharitable judgment to come to, 
that all the originators and propagators of the 
novelties introduced among the members, are 
simply bent on change, and greater laxity i in 
conduct and conversation. Dissatisfied with 
the antique “ offence of the cross,” with some 
exaggerated ideas of the “ march of mind,” 
there has been mixed up a conceit that Qua- 
kerism should not be the only thing that must 
continue unimproved ; and changes have been 

made that are supposed to correspond with 
the more untrammelled intelligence of the 
times. But the gospel of Christ was perfect 
when first introduced, and its truths and 
terms remain unchangeable forever. The 
only way in which there can be an improve- 
ment effected, is by allowing its better rela- 
tion to ourselves, by its increased power over 
our will and fallen propensities, and by the 
more full reception of its government and 
heavenly love into our hearts. 

As before said, many of the innovations 
made of latter time on the principles and prac- 
tices of Friends owe their popularity, not 
merely to their congeniality with the feelings 
of a soul longing fora religion that will meet 
its emotional aspirations, without crucifying 
its lusts, but also from stretching the applica 
tion of undoubted truths beyond their rightly 
defined limits; so as to make them appear to 
sanction proceedings against which Friends 
have always carefully guarded. We tbink 
there is a striking example of this in the senti- 
ments promulgated by a conference of Minis- 
ters recently held within the limits of the 
Western Yearly Meeting. 

“Tt was the pr evailing judgment of the con- 
ference that in the economy of Gospel service 
it is the will of the Lord that every congrega- 
tion of worshippers Baouls be supplied: with 3 
living ministry. * 

‘‘ Meetings without ministers should prayer- 
fully consider and seek to know their duty in 
opening the way for those whom it may be the 
will of the Lord to send or raise up amongst 
them. Individual members or meetings may, 
in accordance with many examples in Scrip- 
ture, call for ministers to come into their midst 
either to reside or engage in transient service, 
and they are encouraged to be faithful to duty 
in making such calls, and providing for the 
temporal wants of those who answer. 

“Tt is believed that one of the greatest hin- 
drances to a right distribution of the ministry 
will be removed if a liberal support can be 
given to those who are called of the Lord into 
this service, thus relieving them from the ne- 
cessity of making considerations of business 
prominent in selecting a home, rather than 
their call to the ministry and the wants of the 
church. 

“When the church believes a minister call- 
ed to devote his time and talents wholly or in 
part to the exercise of his gift either at home 
or abroad, it becomes its duty to see that such 
service is not crippled or hindered for want of 
means, either to pay his expenses or support 
his family. This burden should be shared in 
many instances by the meetings to whom the 
Gospel message has been sent, especially such 
meetings as have no expense on account of 
resident ministers. * *s +" ig 

“ Knowledge brought under the sanctifying 
power of divine grace is greatly blessed in 


giving strength and permanence to religious 
character, and efficiency and power in re- 
ligious work, * oi % The minis- 
ter should study with direct reference to his 
calling—entertaining thoughts on texts of 
Scripture or subjects of divine trath, pursuing 
such thoughts to satisfactory conclusions, and 
arranging them in the mind so they can be 
used when the proper occasion presets.” 

Friends bave always held that as a gift: of 
the ministry is freely bestowed and can be ex- 
ercised only under immediate inspiration, so 
the people to whom and the time when it is to 
be so exercised, are altogether in the ordering 
of the Divine Giver. While far from suppos- 
ing ignorance to be conducive to qualifica- 
tion for the ser vice, they have equally discard- 
ed the idea of ministers studying for prepara- 
tion to exercise the heavenly “gift, While 
taking care that no right religious concern of 
a minister should be thwarted by lack of pe- 
cuniary means to perform it, supplying the 
funds necessary for travelling expenses; they 
have carefully guarded against making the 
ministry a means of support; rightly expect- 
ing the hands of those “called of God as was 
Aaron,” will, as R. Barclay says, “Supply 
their own neces-ities, working honestly for 
bread for themselves and their families.” 

But the advice quoted, stretches the views 
and usages of Friends beyond their just limits; 
so that a meeting wanting a minister may 
‘Cextend a call” to any one it thinks it would 
like to come and preach for it, offering to re- 
lieve him of making prominent “ considerations 
of business in selecting a home,” by supplying 
the means of support ‘‘for himself and fami- 
ly ;” while he is to “study with direct refer- 
ence to his calling,” arranging his thoughts 
and conclusions on texts of Scripture, “so that 
they can be used when the proper oceasion 
presents.” This seems very like opening the 

way for a hireling ministry, with sermons pre- 
pared beforehand. 


We have read with interest in a late num- 
ber of the “ Episcopal Recorder,” a sermon 
preached by “ Bishop” Nicholson at the open- 
ing of the fourth general council of the Reform- 
ed Episcopal Church, held at Ottawa, Canada, 
last summer, on “the Priesthood of the Church 
of God.” The special point of interest for 
those who hold the views of Friends, in this 
sermon, lies in its testimony to what the 
speaker designates “as the priesthood of the 
entire body of believers: the prie-thood of 
every single believer.” A few extracts are 
subjoined to indicate these sentiments. 

“ Priesthood,” says he, ‘‘as generally con- 
ceived of, instead of being a plant of the 
heavenly Father’s planting, is a parasite of 
man’s device, entwining around the church, 
and absorbing its gospel juices. I wonder 
not that so many of those who love the gos- 
pel have looked at this whole subject as at a 
great horror of darkness.” Then after des- 
canting upon the origin of the term and office 
as used under the Levitical ministrations and 
its typical reference to Christ as the great 
High Priest of His people ; that He alone has 
fulfilled that office so far as its expiatory or 
atoning sacrifices are concerned, he adduces 
the language of Peter, where he declares to 
the believers to whom he was writing, ‘Ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
Thus proving that those who are united to 
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Christ as branches in the living Vine, are 
made priests unto God and His Father, in 
celebrating His glory by such services as He 
appoints. “And now,” he proceeds, ‘‘ looking 
back over these declarations, we are at once 
arrested by the evident equality of all be- 
lievers in the regard of priesthood,” * * * 
“as well Phebe the deaconess as Paul the 
apostle, Onesimus the slave as Philemon the 
master. * * In the fact and office of the 
priesthood there is absolute equality; only 
one and the same right and title among them 
all to nearest access to God.” * * * “That 
in the church of God all of whom are a priest- 
hood, there should be a separate class speci- 
ally called priests, and nearer to God than 
are the others, is simply an absurdity.” 

When we remember that:the Episcopal 
Church, as established in Great Britain and 
this country, separates the offices of Bishop, 
Priest and Deacon so distinctly from each 
other, and further draws a broad line of de- 
marcation between these classes on the one 
hand, under the designation of the “ clergy,” 
and the ordinary members as called the 
“laity” on the other, it is indeed a notable 
advance that the reformed branch of this So- 
ciety has made, in thus recognizing the equal 
claims of all the members of the church of 
Christ to serve as priests unto Him, without 
the intervention of any specially ordained 
class, We often doubtless feel discouraged 
in reflecting upon the slow reception of those 
spiritual views of Christianity which the So- 
ciety of Friends has endeavored to uphold for 
two hundred and twenty-five years. It may 
serve to stimulate us to faithfulness in this 
duty, however, to contrast the persecuting 
example and unchristian precepts of those 
who claimed the office of Priests in the Na- 
tional Church of England in the days of Fox 
and Whitehead, with the views indicated in 
the public discourse above alluded to. We 
believe that in many other respects more 
spiritual views are gradually leavening the 
doctrine and practice of some religious de- 
nominations of latter time, and that a sensible 
advance is being experienced in practical 
piety. The high privileges which are con- 
ferred upon all who humbly submit to the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, should indeed stimulate more to 
press into the kingdom of Christ, where they 
may experience the adoption of sons, and be- 
come joint heirs with Him in his glorious 
reign. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—A dispatch from Berlin to the Pall Mall 
Gazelle says: It is stated that negotiations between the 
Powers about answering Prince Gortschakoff’s circular 
have been concluded, and it was expected the replies 
would be sent next week. The Powers have agreed 
that the answers shall not be identical but similar in 
sense. They will decline to participate in any measures 
of coercion against the Porte, and also decline consti- 
tuting Russia their mandatory, but some of them appear 
to have intimated their willingness to observe neu- 
trality as long as Russia fulfils her assurance to leave 
the balance of power in Europe unimpaired. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times says: 
“Tt is the opinion of persons at St. Petersburg, who 
agree with the Czar, that war is needless, because the 
fall of Midhat Pasha marks the commencement of a 
state of anarchy which will eventually compel Europe 
to interfere. It is said that General Ignatieff, who has 
arrived at St. Petersburg, and conferred with the Czar 
and Prince Gortschakoff, supports this view. The idea 
among the peace party seems to be that the Powers, in 
answering the Russian circular, might enable Russia to 
withdraw and await the result of the Turkish efforts at 
reform,” 
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Constantinople despatches of the 17th say: It is] 
stated that in consequence of a fresh despatch from the 
Grand Vizier urging the expediency of conducting here 
the negotiations between the Porte and Montenegro, 
Prince Nicholas has consented to the proposal, an- 
nouncing that he will immediately send delegates to 
Constantinople. The Montenegrins will come to Con- 
stantinople by the first steamer. The armistice will pos- 
sibly be prolonged. Servian delegates passed through 
Bucharest yesterday going to Constantinople. 

It is stated from Vienna that the treaty of peace be- 
tween the Porte and Servia and Montenegro will be 
signed next week with the acquiescence of Russia. 

A terrible explosion has taken place in one of the 
coal mines at Graissessac, in the Department of Herault, 
France. Fifty-five miners are known to have perished. 

Statistical returns of the product of the vines in 
France for the year 1876 show that the vintage has 
fallen off one-half from that of 1875. The reduction 
was caused by the ravages of the pholloxera (insect.) 

The French Centre has passed a resolution in favor 
of the restoration of trial by jury for press offences, and 
has instructed its Bureau to unile with those of the 
other sections of the Left in urging the government to 
change the officials in the Press Department. 

The French government has submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies a proposition to appropriate $100,000 
for the purchase by the State of silk fabrics in Lyons, 
in order to give work and relief to the suffering opera- 
tives who have been thrown out of employment. 

Rudolph Meyer, editor of a Socialist newspaper in 
Germany, has been sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment for publishing a libel on Prince Bismarck, charg- 
ing him with stock jobbing. 

The Berlin Reichsanzeiger states that Germany’s de- 
termination not to participate in the Paris Exhibition 
is irrevocable. The state of affairs which led the gov- 
ernment to decline to take part therein is such as to 
preclude all possibility of reconsideration. 

The lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath by a 
vote of 155 yeas, to 37 nays, has passed a grant of 
600,000 florins to promote the display of Austrian pro- 
ducts in the Paris Exposition of 1878, notwithstanding 
the recent adverse decision of the Budget Committee. 

It is authentically reported that nearly all the States 
of Mexico have recognized the government of Diaz. 

The public accounts of Canada for 1876 have been 
laid before the Dominion House. The receipts for the 
last financial year were $22,587,587, the principal por- 
tion of which was derived from customs and excise. In 
consequence of the falling off in revenue there is a de- 
ficit this year, the first since confederation, of $1,900,- 
785, the total expenditure for the year being $24,488, - 
372. 

Calcutta advices show that the famine in some parts 
of India is much worse than had been supposed. There 
is great distress in Mysore and other places. An official 
telegraphic dispatch from the Viceroy of India dated 
Second mo. 17th, reports that the numbers of natives on 
the relief works show a further reduction of 32,000 in 
Madras and 41,000 in Bombay. The prices of grain 
are falling in most of the Madras districts, owing to 
large importations. In Bombay prices remain un- 
changed. 

Unirep Srates.—The Electoral Commission de- 
cided on the 16th inst. that no evidence should be re- 
ceived in the Louisiana case beyond the Electoral cer- 
tificates, and that the Electoral votes of Louisiana 
should be counted for Hayes and Wheeler. The de- 
cision was made by the same eight members of the 
Commission who determined the Florida case, and on 
similar grounds. 4 

Both Houses were officially notified on the 17th inst. 
that a decision had been reached in regard to Louisiana, 
The Senate notified the House of Representatives of its 
readiness to go into joint convention and” resume the 
counting of the votes, but the House 152 to 111, adopt- 
ed a resolution that it would be ready to meet the Senate 
on the morning of the 19th inst. At that time the de- 
cision of the Electoral Commission was read in joint 
session, and three sets of objections to it were offered by 
the Democratic members, After the objections were 
read the Senate withdrew, in order that the Houses 
might separately consider and decide upon them. The 
Senate after two hours debate, resolved by a strict party 
vote to sustain the decision, and directed that the 
House be notified of its readiness to go again into joint 
session the following morning. The House, without 
considering the decision, resolved by a vote of 140 to 
130, to take a recess until the next day. 

The amount of crude petroleum produced in Penn- 
sylvania last year was 8,968,900 barrels, an average of 
24,572 barrels per day. The total amount of shipments 
of crude and refined oil was 10,191,452 barrels. 
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Both Houses of Congress having now passed the 
Senate bill to encourage and promote telegraphic com | 
munication between this country and Europe, it is an | 
ticipated that in a short time the manufacture of cables 
and surveys for new routes will be commenced. \ 

The United States Treasury Department notifies the 
collectors at the different ports of the appearance of the 
rinderpest in Germany, and issues instructions prohibi i 
ing the importation of neat cattle and hides into the 
United States from that country until further orders. 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending 
the 17th inst. numbered 258, and in New York city 
for the same period 438. 

A fire occurred at Sag Harbor, N. Y., the 18th inst. 
by which thirty buildings were burned, and property 
valued at $200,000 destroyed. f 

Nearly all the iron works of Pittsburg which had 
been suspended since the panic of 1873, have resumed 
business. - 4 

The Directors of the City Trusts report the incom 
from the Girard estate, for the year 1876, to be $940,- 
748, out of which $190,288 was paid for the support of 
the college and $678,595 for the estate, leaving a bal 
ance of $71,685 remaining at the close of the year. The 
collieries of the Girard estate produced 791,568 tons, 
against 705,545 in 1875. | 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
the 19th inst. Philadelphia. — American gold, 105% 
U. States sixes, 1881, 112 a 1123; do. 1868, 115}; do 
5 per cents, 1881, 110}; 43 per cents, 1063. Cotton, 13 
a 13} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Flour from 
*5 to $10.25 per barrel. Pennsylvania red wheat, 
$1.50 a $1.55; amber, $1.57 a $1.60; western white, 
$1.60. Rye, 75 a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 56 cts. Oats 
37 a 41 cts. New York cheese, choice 15 a 15} ets. 5 
western do., 123 a 143 cts. Sales of 3700 beef cattle 2 
6}a7 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 5} a 6 cts, for fair to 
good, and 4 a 5 cts. for common. Sheep, 4 a 7} cts 
per lb. gross. Receipts 9,800 head. Hogs 7% a 83 ets 
per lb. net for common, and 9 a 9} cts. for good and 
choice. Receipts 3800 head. New York.—Superfine 
flour, $5.45 a $5.95; State extra, $6 a $6.15; finer 
brands, $6.50 a $10.00. No. 3 Chicago spring wheat 
$1.35; white winter, $1.64; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.42 
State rye, 85 cts. New yellow corn, 60 cts. Oats, 42 
55 cts. Lard, 104 cts. Prime Cuba sugar, 9} cts.; New 
Orleans do., 73 a 8} cts. Carolina rice, 5} a 6 cts 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.314 ; No. 3 do., $1.21 
Corn, 42 cts. Oats, 343 cts. Barley, 563 cts. Lard 
10} cts. S¢. Louis —No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.51; No. 
do., $1.46. No. 2 mixed corn, 40 cts. Oats, 36 cts 
Detroit—Extra white Michigan wheat, $1.60; No. ] 
amber do., 41.533. Mixed corn, 48 cts. No. 1 oats 
41 cts. Milwaukie—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.46; No. 2 
do., $1.36; No. 3 do., $1.28. No. 2 corn, 48 cts. Oats, 
33} cts. Liverpool—Middling uplands cotton, 63d. 
Orleans, 63d. California wheat, 10s. 8d. a 10s. 9d. per 
100 Ibs. for average white. 


I have received from “a Friend to the Freedmen,’ 
South Dartmouth, Mass., Ten Dollars. 
RicHaRD CApBuRY, Treasurer. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee on Instruction of Westtown Board 
ing School meet on Seventh-day, 24th inst., at 10 a. M. 
in the Committee-room, on Arch street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED. | 
A Friend to teach London Britain Preparativ. 


Meeting School. Apply to ABEL J. Hopkins, — 
Thompson P. O., Newcastle Co., Del. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal o 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term i 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 
Joseph S. Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Worts 
Ina@ton, M. D. b 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boe 
Managers. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, ‘ 
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